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JULIA IN THE KITCHEN, 
JULIA CUNNINGHAME; THERE is no path in life so flowery, but some thorns 
OR, THE DAUGHTER AT HOME. are interspersed with its roses; no condition so 
blessed, but it has its crosses and trials. We 


CHAPTER III,—TRIALS AND TRIUMPHS. 
“ He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty; and he | must take the bitter with the sweet ; and happy 
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ledge the hand of God in all that concerns them, 
so that all events, whether pleasing or painful, 
are viewed as coming from him. 

Julia was not long in discovering the truth of 
this, even while living in a happy home, and sur- 
rounded by those who loved her in no ordinary de- 
gree. She found trials within herself, and trials 
from those around her, which she had neither 
thought of nor expected, and sometimes (though 
possessed of a naturally buoyant and hopeful tem- 
per) she felt cast down and discouraged. 

She had entered upon her new sphere with the 
sincere and ardent desire of being the comfort and 
blessing of her parents. Possessed of a thinking 
mind, and trained from childhood to consult duty 
before pleasure, it was not so difficult to her, as it 
would have been to many young girls, to relin- 
quish her own ease and inclination for the sake of 
others. Warmly attached to her parents, her love 
and devotion towards them inspired her with a 
lively and energetic determination to go on 
steadily in the path which they had marked out 
for her, and she was fully resolved to bend her 
own will and pleasure to theirs. They, on their 
part, regarded their amiable child with parental 
partiality, and, from the promise and beauty of 
the bud, fondly hoped that their most sanguine 
desires would be realized. But with her little 
brothers and sisters the case was different. They 
loved Julia dearly ; but they had not yet learned 
the great and difficult lesson of self-denial. They 
were well trained and admirably managed, it is 
true; but still they were children, and sometimes, 
notwithstanding rules and restraints, the evil pas- 
sions of the natural heart would break forth and 
show themselves. 

A pleasant breakfast parlour had been fitted up 
as a school-room, and here Julia commenced the 
office of governess to Ellen and Annie. For the 
first few days all went on smoothly; the little 
girls were delighted with their teacher, and Julia 
felt a growing interest in the advance and im- 
provement of her young pupils. But after a while 
difficulties arose. Ellen sometimes showed de- 
cided proofs of obstinacy, and Aunie of fretful- 
ness, and then Julia’s patience was sorely tried ; 
so that with all her efforts she found it difficult to 
command her temper. 

One day, after the lessons were over, and she 
had dismissed her pupils, Julia entered the draw- 
ing-room, where mother was seated. Mrs. 
Cunninghame was writing a letter, and, not wish- 
ing to interrupt, Julia took her work and plied 
her needle in silence. When the letter was 
finished, Mrs. Cunninghame looked up at her 
daughter, intending to ask her some trifling ques- 
tion; but she was struck with the expression of 
her face: instead of the bright and cheerful coun- 
tenance that usually carried love and warmth to 
the hearts of all beholders, it now looked dissatis- 
fied, and almost unhappy. 

“ My dear child, what is the matter P” 

“Nothing particular, mamma; only I don’t 
feel so happy as usual.” 

“ And why not, my love P” 

“T hardly know why, mamma; but somehow 
everything seems to have gone wrong to-day, 
ever since I first got up.” 

Mrs. Cunninghame at once guessed the real 





state of things, and, looking tenderly in her 
daughter’s face, she said with a smile— 

“Tf things really have gone wrong, Julia, let 
us find out the evil, and see if we cannot set them 
right again.” 

“That was just what I have been thinking, 
mamma, and I tried to do so; but it only made 
me feel worse ; so I gave it up.” 

‘Never mind,” said Mrs. Cunninghame, cheer- 


fully ; “ try again, and both together ; I think | 


we shall be able to discover the root of your griey- 
ances: now think, and tell me how your troubles 
began.” 

Julia was silent and thoughtful for some time; 
at length she said :—“ They began almost as soon 
as I opened my eyes this morning, mamma; for 
it was later than usual when I awoke, and that 
vexed me a little, because I wished to be carly, 
Then Jessie cried while I was dressing her (she 
hardly ever does so, you know, mamma); so I 
spoke rather angrily, I’m afraid, and that made 
her cry all the more. Then, when I came down- 
stairs into the dining-room, there was such a mi- 


serable fire, though it was so cold. I see you are | 


laughing, mamma; but really it made me feel 
worse ; nothing looked pleasant as usual; even 
the coffee was weak and badly made; and then at 
breakfast, papa was reading that long trial in the 
‘ Times,’ so that there was hardly a word spoken, 
These all seem very trifling things to look back 
upon; but I assure you, mamma, they didn’t ap- 
pear so at the time. Then, after prayers, when 
Harry came down-stairs, he knocked the inkstand 
over, and all-the ink streamed on your collar that 
I had been working at so long. And this mor- 
ing at lessons, Ellen and Annie seemed to do no- 


thing well; I never knew them so slow and inat- | 


tentive. Now, don’t you think it Aas been a 
morning of troubles, mamma P” 

“ Something like it, Julia; but the question is, 
how did all these troubles arise ?” 

“That is just what I have been thinking, 


mamma. They seemed to come of themselves. [ | 
tried to do right, Iam sure: it was not my fault | 


that Jessie cried, or that Harry knocked over the 
inkstand, or that Ellen and Annie were tiresome 
about their lessons. It seems so hard, mamma, 
that when I have done as well as I could, things 
should not go on right. Oh! and there was a- 
other trouble, too, which I quite forgot. When 
I went into the kitchen this morning to see Cook 
making the pastry, there was something very uwv- 


pleasant in her manner; not rude exactly, but as | 
I wish our old 
cook had not left: I liked her much better than | 


if she wished I had not come. 


this one.” 


“T think I can discover a remedy for this last 


trouble,” said Mrs. Cunninghame, quietly ; “ but, 
first, let us talk about the others. I have not the 
least doubt, my dear child, but that when you 
rose this morning it was with the desire and re- 


solution of faithfully discharging all your little | 
duties ; but it does sometimes happen that, with | 
all our attention and care, untoward circumstances | 
occur, which seem to mar all our well-laid plans | 


and endeavours to do right. As far as my own 


experience is concerned, I have had many of these | 


unfortunate days, when I was ready to exclaim, with 
poor old Jacob, ‘ All these things are against me. 
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“Indeed, mamma! I did not think it was so 
with you,” said Julia, with surprise. “ Every- 
thing seems to go on well with you. Do you 
mean to say, mamma, that you ever have any of 
these disagreeable days now P” 

“ Perhaps not so often as when I was younger 
and less experienced,” said Mrs. Cunninghame, 
smiling. ‘ I may have learned, in some measure, 
from my own failures, a remedy for the evil.” 

“Then do tell me, mamma,” said Julia, eagerly, 
“how you manage to keep everything going on 
so smoothly. I used to fancy it all came naturally, 
when women married, and had a house and family 
to look after; but I begin to think I was wrong, 
and that there is a great deal to learn first.” 

“There is a great deal to learn, Julia; and per- 
haps one of the safest and surest modes of obtain- 
ing the needful knowledge is through our own 
disappointment and failure: or, as the proverb 
says, ‘learning wisdom by experience.’”’ 

“Then you think, mamma, that I failed in some 
way to-day.” 

“T think, my dear daughter, that you were 
perhaps not prepared for these unexpected diffi- 


culties, and therefore, that when they came you | 


felt discouraged and disheartened.” 
“So I did,” said Julia musingly. 


and different to what it usually is; things. that 
are generally pleasant to me have been quite bur- 
densome to-day.” 

“Well, now we come to the point at which I 
wished to arrive,” said Mrs. Cunninghame. “ You 
confess that you have not experienced your usual 
happiness in performing all your accustomed em- 
ployments. Then is it not possible, my love, that 
part at least of the evil may have arisen from the 
state of your own mind, of which at the time you 
were perhaps unaware P” 

“But, mamma, supposing the fault was in my- 
self, still how could I prevent Harry’s overturning 
the inkstand, or the fire being a bad one P” 

“You could not prevent accidents, my child ; 
but when Jessie cried, would not a pleasant sooth- 
ing word have been more likely to have checked 
her fretfulness than a chiding tone; and when 
Ellen and Annie were inattentive, did you try, as 
patiently and quietly as you could, to keep their 
attention fixed upon what they were learn- 


“Tam afraid not,” said Julia candidly. “I felt 
80 vexed and discouraged, mamma, that I seemed 
inclined to give up all hopes of doing as usual.” 

“ Just so,” said her mother. ‘“ But now, sup- 
pose you had adopted a different course, don’t you 
think matters would have mended, and several of 
your troubles have been even prevented ?” 

“Very likely ; but still there were some things 
over which I had no control—the inkstand being 
overturned, for instance.” 

“Very true, my love; accidents will occur in 
the best regulated families, and our wisest course 
is to bear them with patience and calmness, and 
by no means to allow our minds to be disturbed 
| and unhinged for a whole day, or even longer, by 
|| these trifling troubles. And there is another and 
stronger argument,” continued Mrs. Cunninghame, 
speaking more seriously : “I believe that all the 





“T felt as if | 
it would be a bad day altogether, and so it has | 
been, mamma; everything has been unfortunate | 





little trials and vexations of domestic life are a 
part of the discipline with which our heavenly 
Father exercises his children ; and if so, how care- 
ful should we be that we do not ‘ despise his chas- 
tenings, or grow weary of his corrections.’ How 
much better to submit to his gracious dealings, 
and meekly take up our cross daily, whether it 
be a light or a heavy one. I have learned some 
important lessons, my child, since I entered upon 
the career of a wife and mistress. I have been 
taught that I had no strength of my own to meet 
all that was required of me; and my very failures 
have been turned into blessings when they revealed 
my own weakness, and at the same time led me to 
cast every care upon God.” 

Julia was silent for some moments after her 
mother had ceased speaking, and then, looking up, 
she said with a subdued expression : “ Mamma, I 
think I know one reason why I failed so to-day : 
I have had an idea (almost without knowing it) 
that in these little every-day things we did not 
need help from God so much as in more important 
concerns.” 

“<¢Trust in the Lord with ald thine heart,’ ” 
said Mrs. Cunninghame solemnly, “‘ and lean not 
to thine own understanding. In aii thy ways ac- 
knowledge him, and he shall direct thy paths.’ ” 

“ Ah!” said Julia thoughtfully, “ that was Mrs. 
Dalton’s last advice to us. I seem to understand 
its meaning now, better than I did then.” 

* Perhaps, Julia, you have begun to feel the 
danger of ‘leaning to your own understanding,’ 
and the little wisdom you possess in yourself for 
the right performance even of what you term ‘ lit- 
tle every-day things.’” 

“Mamma!” exclaimed Julia after a pause, 
“there is one thing more now, and that is about 
Cook. You were saying you had thought of a 
remedy.” 

“Very true, my love; if my surmise is a cor- 
rect one, I think you will soon be able to overcome 
the little unpleasantness in her manner which 
made you feel uncomfortable. Some young ladies 
are very apt to give themselves airs in their beha- 
viour to servants; and when they have ceased to 
be children, they seem to imagine that they are 
quite at liberty to find fault with and dictate to 
those whom they consider beneath them. Now 
this must be very distasteful to a really clever ser- 
vant, who thoroughly understands her work; and 
no wonder if she sometimes rebels against it, and 
will not be subjected to it.” 

* But, mamma, I don’t remember that showed 
any of these airs.” 

“No, my love, I can readily believe that you 
did not; but Cook has never seen you before, and 
very likely she expected to find the same arrogance 
in you that she may have noticed in other girls of 
your age. Therefore my advice is, prove by your 
own quiet and unassuming behaviour that her 
fears are unfounded, and let her see that you are 
not ashamed to own your ignorance about kitchen 
matters, but that you are quite willing, and even 
thankful, to receive her instruction in things 
which she understands better than you do your- 
self.” 

“ Dear mamma,” said Julia, kneeling down by 
her mother and throwing her arms round her, 
“you have helped me so nicely out of all my dif- 
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ficulties. I feel as if this unfortunate day may 
end well after all.” 

“And so it will, my precious child,” replied 
Mrs. Cunninghame, warmly returning Julia’s kiss, 
“if your troubles have led to a deeper insight into 
your own heart, and shown some, at least, of its 
weakness and infirmity. Self-examination is not 
a pleasant duty, but it is a very important one ; 
and the more we discover of our own sin and help- 
lessness, the more we shall be led to trust in One 
who is able and ready to supply all our need, and 
fill us with his own grace and wisdom.” 

That day of misfortunes was afterwards looked 
upon by Julia as “ a day much to be remembered ;” 
and the lessons impressed upon her mind during 
the free and unrestrained conversation with her 
mother, led her, when again placed in similar cir- 
cumstances of disappointment and perplexity, to 
recollect her failures, and to seek for “ the wisdom 
which cometh from above.” 

With regard to the cook, she was so entirely 
conciliated and won over by Julia’s mildness and 
affability, as well as by her freedom from arro- 
gance, that she began to regard her occasional 
visits to the kitchen with unmixed pleasure and 
satisfaction ; and a smile was seen to light up her 
countenance when she saw the bright young face 
at the door, and heard the pleasant voice, “ Now, 
Cook, I want to learn something fresh to-day.” 
By degrees she began to take a deep interest in 
the progress of her pupil, and was not a little 
gratified to point out to her mistress the excel- 
lence of “ Miss Julia’s cake,” or the lightness of 
her pastry. 

The winter passed away, the snow-wreaths dis- 
appeared, and spring burst upon them in all its 
green loveliness and beauty. By this time Julia 
was thoroughly settled down in her new sphere. 
Busy as a bee, and gay as a lark, she had no time 
and no wish to be idle, especially just then, when 
her mother’s health was so delicate and uncertain, 
that the doctor enjoined as much rest and quiet 
as possible. How could mind or body have en- 
joyed the needful rest, had not the active yet 
thoughtful Julia been ready to take the mother’s 
place—to visit the little ones in the nursery, and, 
after a laugh with one and a kiss for another lit- 
tle sprite, soberly to listen while nurse prudently 
suggested, “that, as Master Harry was quite 
growing out of his nightgowns, she thought Miss 
Jessie had better have them before they got any 
worse. ‘They would be large enough for her; 
and if Miss Julia would buy the cloth, she would 
cut out a new set, and begin making them at 
once.” Then Cook had to be consulted about din- 
ner, and Julia must give her opinion as to whe- 
ther “ the tongues shouldn’t be taken out of pickle 
and hung up; and if she didn’t think missus 
would like another ham boiled; and, one thing 
more, she should be very glad of some new kitchen 
towels, some of the old ones being worn a good 
deal.” After Cook’s business was disposed of, there 
was “dear mamma” to be looked after, and her 
little work-table to be placed close to the easy 
chair, with her bible and basket, and all that she 
was likely to want upon it. Then, after a kiss 
and a smile, she must hasten away to the school- 
room, where Ellen and Annie were waiting with 
open books to begin lessons. 





Occasionally, however, if Mr, Cunninghame were 
going out, Julia, before commencing the morning 
studies, must be ready in the dining-room to help 
him on with his over-coat, and brush his hat, and 
finally watch him down the drive, while he, put- 
ting on his gloves as he walked along, would 
think with a smile how pleasant it was to have 
his sweet daughter at home to wait upon him, and 
step into her sick mother’s place. 

“ Well, I wonder how she found time for every. 
thing,” says a listless young lady ; “ it makes me 
tired only to think of all she had to do, with no 
amusements—nothing but duty and work, from 
morning till night. She might as well have been 
at school. And such strange employments, too, 
for a young lady, to go down into the kitchen, and 
watch the cook making pies, and hear about old 
kitchen towels wearing out. Disgusting !” 

My dear reader, the pies are not at all disgusting 
when you come in to dinner with a good appetite ; 
and as to the kitchen towels, it would be far more 
disgusting to have no new ones to replace the old 
set, and thus to be sinus a cloth upon which to 
wipe the plates and dishes. It was no degradation 
for Julia to become acquainted with that which 
every mistress of a family in the middle ranks of 
life ought to know. You must submit to the 
degradation yourself, fair one, if you intend to 
marry, which, from your blushing and pouting, 
does not seem unlikely. You must become ac- 
quainted with all these “ disgusting”’ things your- 
self, unless indeed you make up your mind to have 
an ill-managed house, neglected and dishonest ser- 
vants, and an irritated husband. 

But, remember, it was but a portion of Julia's 
time that was passed in this way. She had her 
seasons of amusement and recreation—and very 
pleasant seasons they were—when, all her morn- 
ing duties faithfully performed, she could con- 
scientiously treat both mind and taste with what- 
ever occupation she preferred. Sometimes it was 
half an hour with one of the favourite volumes 
from her own bookshelf; occasionally she would 
take her pencil, and, while the busy mind was full 
of thoughts about past, present, and future, the 
little active fingers would be diligently sketching 
some ivy-covered tower or rural landscape. Then 
there was the piano; she must practise the air 
her father admired, and the merry tune of which 
the children were so fond, and, above all, the 
sweet hymn for Sunday evening that her mother 
loved to hear. 

Then there were long pleasant rambles with 
Ellen and Annie, and now and then with her 
father, through woods and meadows and shady 
lanes, sometimes talking, sometimes botanizing, 
and often, very often, so full of deep unmixed 
joys, as to make her forget that there was such a 
thing as sorrow in the world. At night, too, after 
the little ones had retired, and Jessie was fast 
asleep in Julia’s own bed, what a treat it was, 
while her mother was lying on the sofa or leaning 
back in her easy chair, to sit by her father, and 
go over again with him the passages in various 
authors which he had marked for her to read! 
How pleasantly and easily he seemed to lead her 
thoughts from one thing to another, explaining 
difficulties, asking her questions, calling out her 
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own ideas, unfolding the stores of his own mind, | 
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and finally making her wonder how he could know 
so much. 

Occasionally one of Mr. Cunninghame’s friends 
came to spend the evening with him, and then 
Julia was an interested and attentive listener ; and 
as her bright eyes turned from one speaker to 
another, her mind and intellect rapidly expanded 
under the favourable influence which conversation 
between sensible and intelligent men is ever cal- 
culated to produce. Happy Julia! she never knew 
the ennut and weariness engendered by an exciting 
scene of miscalled pleasure, where the love of dis- 
play and the desire for admiration had imposed an 
wnatural effort on mind and body; where the 
success and distinction of rival beauties had caused 
bitter sensations of envy and disappointment, and 
where the young immortal had imbibed its first 
lessons in duplicity and dissipation. The false 
splendour of the ball-room, with all its jealousies 
and heartburnings, its wild throbbings of disap- 
pointed love, and its feverish excitement, were 
phantoms that never visited Julia’s pillow. She 
slept calmly and peacefully, and awoke refreshed 
and strengthened for another day of activity and 
life. 

Besides her daily services to those around her, 
Julia had many a “labour of love” to perform for 
some who were zo¢ the immediate members of her 
own household. ‘There were her poorer neigh- 
bours: Mrs. Collins, with a large family of little 
children and an ailing husband; old Mrs. Per- 
kins, who had been a widow for many years, and 
was now dying of a long confirmed asthma ; poor 
Thomas Greenwood, the blind basket maker, who 
loved to hear Miss Cunninghame “ read to him a 

| bit.” And besides these, about half a mile from 
| Mr. Cunninghame’s house, lived an elderly lady, 

who for several years had been a cripple from 

theumatism. She was unable to leave her room, 
and many an hour of weariness and solitude was 
| consequent upon her long and unbroken confine- 
ment. Mrs. Gardener was a very old friend of 
|| the Cunninghames. Julia remembered her from 
|| achild, and her maid Patty as well, who had been 
|| with her mistress for upwards of twenty years. 
| Mrs. Gardener was very fond of Julia, and was 
| always pleased when she came to spend an after- 
noon with her. And Julia loved the kind old lady 
| dearly, and pitied her suffering loneliness. Take 

4 specimen of one of these visits to her. 

One sunny afternoon in May, poor Mrs. Gar- 
|| dener sat alone in her room. A restless night 
| had been succeeded by a day of pain. She looked 
languid and spent, and as the bright sunshine 
| Streamed in at the window, she longed to taste a 
breath of the pure spring air, and once more to 
| tread the green sward, and take her fill of nature’s 
| delights. But it was a hopeless wish, never likely 
| tobe gratified, and, like a weaned child, she tried 
_ to quiet her craving for a little change. She took 
| Up her work, and slowly and painfully put in a 
| few stitches; but her hands were painful and 
| Swollen, and she laid it down again. She then 
'| took off her spectacles, and, after wiping them 
} carefully, replaced them on her nose, and finally 
|| pening a small book which lay on her table, she 
Tead a few lines; but it would not do; her spirits 
were jaded and depressed, and her body weal and 
suffering. She could not read, she could not work, 





and for a moment she felt her situation somewhat 
hard ; but she recollected how many of her fellow- 
creatures were likewise sick and lonely, while un- 
possessed of the comforts which had fallen to her 
own lot, and the chafed spirit was directly quieted 
by a grateful sense of love and thankfulness to- 
wards its heavenly Father. Yet still the pain 
and languor remained, and a weary sigh had just 
escaped her lips, when Patty ran up-stairs, and, 
opening the door, announced “ Miss Cunning- 
hame.” In another moment the suffering expres- 
sion had passed away, and a glad smile overspread 
the pale, patient countenance. 

“ Well, now, this is nice—how glad I am to see 
you, Miss Julia. It’s quite a treat, I do assure 
you. I’ve just been thinking about your mother, 
and wondering how she was, and wishing I could 
send, but Patty’s been so busy to-day. But dear, 
dear,” said the old lady, interrupting herself, and 
looking at her watch, “ it’s almost tea time ; just 
take my stick, love, and knock on the floor. Patty’s 
in the kitchen underneath.” Julia did as she was 
desired, and in another minute Patty appeared ; 
and then followed a rather long communication 
between the mistress and maid, carried on in an 
under-tone, and which Julia was evidently not in- 
tended to hear ; but with all her endeavours to close 
her ears, she could not help catching the words, 
“Mr. Thompson, the baker’s—threepenn’orth of 
crumpets,” and “ tea as soon as you can.” 

After receiving her mistress’s orders, Patty ran 
down-stairs, and in about a quarter of an hour re- 
turned with a little bright tea-kettle in her hand; 
soon afterwards the tea-things appeared, with a 
plate of hot crumpets. Everything was as bright 
and clean as it could be made, for Patty was the 
very spirit of order and cleanliness, and could not, 
as she said, “ abide dirt.” 

There was no lack of pleasant talk at that little 
tea-table,and as Julia sat opposite to Mrs. Gardener, 
and watched the varying expression of her ani- 
mated countenance, she could not help wondering 
how one who suffered such constant pain, should 
yet appear so lively and cheerful. She did not 
know that her own unexpected visit of love and 
sympathy had been like a “ cup of cold water’’ to 
her afflicted friend. But so it was. There is a 
magic charm in kindness, and very sweet are the 
tokens, however slight, which convey its blessed 
influence to a sad and sorrowful heart. 

The evening passed quickly away, eight o’clock 
arrived, and with it Mr. Cunninghame, who had 
promised to call for his daughter. 

“ Good night, dear Mrs. Gardener,” said Julia, 
as she left the old lady alone again, but with a 
smile on her face, and “a sunbeam playing round 
her heart.” 


CURIOSITIES OF DEATH. 


A cottection of remarkable facts relating to 
death cannot but be interesting, and it ought to 
be useful, as death is an enemy whom all must 
encounter, although, in a certain sense, it depends 
upon ourselves whether the contest shall end in 
a victory or a defeat. 


ANTECEDENTS OF DEATH. 
A species of resuscitation sometimes occurs 
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before death. The patient appears as if about to 
recover ; but the temporary flash is soon over, and 
the lamp of life burns no longer. It has been, 
and perhaps still is, the custom to place a looking- 
glass or a feather near the lips, to see whether 
death has really taken place; but it is said to be 
a better method to examine the chest and abdo- 
men, one or both of which will rise and fall so long 
as respiration goes on. Death first produces a 
relaxation of the muscles, afterwards they contract, 
and then this state of contraction disappears. We 
are told that the expression of the face of the dead 
mainly depends upon the degree of this contrac- 
tion; and if this be true, it may tend to dissipate 
the distress which sorrowing friends sometimes 
feel at the painful-looking features of a corpse. 


SOLDIERS AND DEATH. 


Cesar desired that mode of death which was 
most sudden and unforeseen. Gustavus Adol- 
phus was accustomed to say that no man was hap- 
pier than he who died whilst pursuing his calling ; 
and Nelson wished to die in battle. ‘“ You know 
that I always desired to die this way,” said Moore 
at Corunna. Marshal Villars was told, when dying, 
that the Duke of Berwick had been killed at the 
siege of Berwick. “I have always said that he 
was more fortunate than myself,” he remarked. 
“Soldiers that carry their lives in their hands, 
should carry the grace of God in their hearts.” So 
says an old divine ; and would that his words were 
imprinted on the heart of every soldier. 


LAST MOMENTS OF THE DYING, 


For centuries it was customary, both in England 
and on the continent, to jerk the pillow from un- 
der thé head of dying persons, to hasten their de- 
parture. “If I had strength enough to hold a 
pen, I would write how easy and delightful it is 
to die,” remarked William Hunter. “ If this be 
dying,” said Lady Glenorchy, “it is the easiest 
thing imaginable.” “I thought that dying had 
been more difficult,” was the remark of Louis xrv. 
“T did not suppose it was so sweet to die,” said 
Suarer the theologian. ‘“ Calmer and calmer,” 
was the reply of the dying Schiller, when asked 
how he felt. ‘“ Happy!’ said Sir James Mackin- 
tosh, under the same circumstances. “It is de- 
lightful!” answered an expiring Christian, whose 
heart faltered with every pulse, and whose every 
breath was a convulsion, to the inquiry, “ Are you 
in pain P” There was a swell on the sea as Col- 
lingwood lay dying, and Captain Thomas expressed 
a fear that this disturbed the admiral. “No, 
Thomas,” said he, “ I am now in a state in which 
nothing in this world can disturb me more. I 
am dying, and I am sure it must be consolatory 
to you and all who love me to see how comfortably 
Tam coming to my end.” Physical causes, per- 
haps, render dying a gentle falling asleep in some 
cases ; but when the conscience is sprinkled with 
that blood which cleanseth from all sin, death may 
well be a season of indescribable peace. Itis, how- 
ever, the life, and not the death, that shows most 
unerringly a man’s religious principles. 

A bystander observing, as he thought, that Dr. 
Wollaston’s mind was gone, the dying philo- 
sopher made a sign for a pencil and paper, and 
wrote down some figures, which he then cast up. 





Montaigne met with an accident, and was thought 
to be dead. His first tokens of life resembled 
those which frequently usher in death; but his 
own sensations were by no means painful. “ Me- 
thought,” he says, “ my life only hung upon my 
lips, and I shut my eyes to help to thrust it out, 
and took a pleasure in languishing and letting 
myself go.” In attacks of asthma, there is appa- 
rently much suffering, and yet Dr. Campbell was 
nearly taken off by this disease a few months be- | 
fore he actually died of it. He rallied, and his | 
first words were those of astonishment at the sad- | 
dened features of his friends ; for his own feelings, | 
he said, had been rapturous at the prospect: of im- 
mediate death. Surely the bodily suffering must 
have been small where the mind was so intensely 
happy. 

The son of Burke heard his parents weeping 
over his early death. He arose and went to his 
father ; he attempted to draw him into a cheerful 
conversation, but Burke could not answer him. 
The dying youth again endeavoured to comfort his 
father: “ I am under no terror,” he said; “ I feel 
myself better, and in spirits, and yet my heart flui- | 
ters, I know not why. Pray talk to me, sir; talk || 
of religion, talk of morality, talk, if you will, of | 
indifferent subjects.” A noise caught his atten- || 
tion—it was the wind blowing through the trees. |, 
He repeated the lines of Milton :— | 





“ His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud; and wave your tops, ye pines; 
With every plant in sign of worship wave !” 


He took up this noble passage a second time, | 
waved his hand, and sank lifeless into his father’s 
arms. 

Dr. Armstrong died speaking on medical sub- 


jects. The last words of Napoleon were, “ Z?te 
@armée.” Lord Tenterden said, “ Gentlemen of 
the jury, you will now consider your verdict,” when 
expiring. And Dr. Adam said, “It grows dark; 
the boys may dismiss,” and died. A woman, who 
had an unquenchable thirst for scandal, and a most 
crafty caution in repeating it, fell into a sort of 
delirium on her death-bed. Her miserable pro- 
pensity was now exposed in uncovered deformity. 
“IT verily believe,” declared her husband, “ that 
she repeated in that single day every word she had 
heard against anybody from the time she was a 
child.” The tears of her children over this sad- 
dening outbreak of malevolence were disregarded ; 
and truly the scene must have been a painful ex- 
ample of the bitter fruits which spring from a 
pampered vice. 


DEATH BY DROWNING, ETC, 


Dr. Adam Clarke, the commentator, was re- 
covered from drowning. He states: “All my 
views and ideas seemed instantly and entirely 
changed, and I had sensations of the most perfect 
felicity that it is possible, independently of rapture, 
for the human mind to feel. I had no pain from 
the moment I was submerged ; a kind of green 
colour became visible to me; a multitude of ob- 
jects were seen, not one of which, however, bore 
the least analogy to anything I had ever beheld 
before.” om 

In another instance, we are told that the indi- 
vidual had no sense whatever of suffocation. He 
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saw the sun shining through the water, and had 
a dreamy feeling that he should see it no more. 
But he felt no fear, nor any desire for rescue. 
Mothe-le-Vayer was told by a friend that his de- 
light in groping at the bottom of the water was 
so great that he even had a feeling of anger to- 
wards those who drew him out. -In another case, 
we read that there was no pain, but that all the 
events of life since childhood appeared to dart 
past the eyes of the drowning man. 

The idea of being frozen to death is perhaps 
connected with that of intense suffering in many 
minds; and yet this connection appears to be an 
imaginary one. During the retreat from Moscow, 
the soldiers perishing with cold desired to be 
| allowed to sleep on, for sleep was delightful, 
| though it ended in death. A friend of Boyle's 
_ was seized with the drowsiness which intense cold 
produces while comfortably seated upon a sledge. 
| He stated that he had neither the power nor the 
will to seek for aid, and that he should have wel- 
| comed death had not his companions discovered in 
| what a perilous state he was. Great cold some- 


| times causes those who suffer from it to appear as 
if intoxicated. 


THE DEATH OF MARTYRS. 


Bishop Hooper endured fire for three-quarters of 
| an hour, and died with perfect calmness. His legs 
| were charred, and his body scorched, before he 
| was fully surrounded by the fire, which was blown 
| aside by the wind, and the pile was twice re-fed 
| before he expired. Ridley’s lower extremities were 
burnt before his body was singed, and he strug- 
| gledin his agony. But bodily pain, when exces- 
| sive, sometimes ends in positive pleasure. A 
| youth named Theodosius was so exquisitely tor- 
| tured for his religion, that he nearly died. 
| When asked how he could endure such torment, 
| he replied: “ At first I felt some pain, but after- 
wards there stood by me a beautiful young man, 
who wiped away my sweat, and so refreshed me 
with cold water that I was delighted, and grieved 
only at being let down from the engine.” 


CHRISTIAN DEATH-BEDS, 


A remarkable and deeply interesting fact re- 
mains to be noticed. We will introduce it in a 
quotation from an account of the death of Dr. James 
Hope, an eminent metropolitan physician. “ Look- 
ing fixedly before him, he murmured, ‘ Christ! 
angels! beautiful! magnificent! delightful!’ and 
then turning to me with a look as if reassuring 
me— Indeed it is.’” In an account of the death 
of the lady known as an authoress by the name of 
Charlotte Elizabeth, we read that just before she 
died, her husband had alluded to a deaf mute 
whom this lady had benevolently adopted. She 
had frequently said, that he would be one of the 
first to welcome her to heaven ; and had been ac- 
customed to remark, that she wished to think of 
him when she was dying. When near death, her 
eyes remained almost closed until the final mo- 
ment, except for an instant, when she opened 
them with an intense expression of wonder and 
joy. 

It is poor philosophy to assert that the infer- 
ence is visionary which appears naturally to fol- 





low from such scenes as these. Rather let us 
draw the rational conclusion, that the soul may 
be favoured with bright glimpses of that world 
into which it is about to enter, than rashly to de- 
cide that all is but an optical delusion. We fear 
not to avow that our own faith is cheered and 
strengthened by such dying testimonies 


ENCOUNTER WITH A WATER-SNAKE. 


Wnuat happy people we children of the United 
Kingdom ought to be, if we could only persuade 
ourselves of the fact, enjoying as we do every bless- 
ing that religion, civilization, and climate can 
afford! What though our winters may be severe, 
our Novembers foggy and chilly, our summer sun- 
shine often usurped by rainy days, and the price 
of bread, meat, and fuel sometimes rather exorbi- 
tant ; notwithstanding all these drawbacks, we 
ought, comparatively speaking, to consider our- 
selves happy. It is all very fine and poetical to 
read about cloudless eastern skies, shadowy palm 
trees, murmuring rills, and so forth. These un- 
doubtedly seem very inviting and charming, as 
viewed through the medium of gaily-tinted pic- 
tures or books, the production of ready pens and 
prolific imaginations ; but once substitute the rea- 
lity for the imagery, and the fascination vanishes 
with uncomfortable rapidity. Apart from the 
thermometer at 90° in the shade, from monsoons 
with incessant three-weeks’ torrents of rain; from 
land-winds, hot and unhealthy as the breath of a 
furnace ; setting aside heat, mosquitoes, green 
bugs, sand flies, insects, and vermin of all de- 
scriptions, including musk rats, bandicoots, ef 
hoe genus omne—I say, apart from all these nui- 
sances of life in the East, from which we Britons 
are happily free, there are others even more start- 
ling and perilous, which are incidents of every- 
day occurrence. 

Fancy, for instance, being obliged to shake your 
boots every time you put them on, under the ex- 
pectation of a snake or a scorpion or a centipede 
tumbling out ; or being compelled to look under 
your pillow every night with a like dread. How 
would you relish moving your portmanteau (sup- 
posed to contain cherished papers, letters, por- 
traits, and so forth), and finding, to your utter 
dismay, the bottom and the whole contents tumble 
out, one mass of dust, the destructive, speedy, yet 
quiet results of a colony of white ants, within the 
space of twenty-four hours? We once knew a 
lady whose white satin shoes were utterly de- 
stroyed in one night. What would you sy, or 
rather shout, to feel your body covered with 
swarms of large red ants, whose stings produce 
excruciating agony? or to find your jams and jel- 
lies ruined by cockroaches? your beer, in corked 
and sealed bottles, flat and disgusting, from the 
contact of musk rats? your nice aromatic cup of 
tea, a perfect flotilla of horrid insects? or ycur 
candle extinguished by a bat? I reckon that :20 
Englishman, or, for that matter, any other Eurc- 
pean, would relish being exposed to such a cata- 
logue of ills. Nevertheless, such are of daily, nay 
hourly occurrence in many parts of the vast con- 
tinent of India; and when we reflect on this, I 
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think we have every cause to be thankful for our 
country and nationality.* 

But it is not only on land that we enjoy the 
advantage; the rivers and seas, lakes and tanks 
of India abound with all kinds of reptiles and 
dangerous things. Leaving out sharks and alli- 
gators, we may simply enumerate water-snakes, 
toads, frogs, leeches, ete. As for frogs, they are 
so abundant in some Indian tanks, that they con- 
stitute a nuisance of themselves during wet wea- 
ther. Thousands of these unsightly reptiles keep 
up a clamorous concert, producing a sound simi- 
lar to 

© Take an egg —Kill a duck,” 


repeated over and over again with a very nasal 
twang, which, commencing adagio, gradually rises 
to a very high pitch, the whole having a running 
bass accompaniment of bull-frogs. But these, 
though loathsome, are harmless; not so water- 
snakes, of which a great variety exist—such, at 
least, is my opinion, although water-snakes are 
sometimes supposed to be harmless. Possibly they 
possess various degrees of venom; but whether or 
not, I opine that few things can be more disagree- 
able than plunging into a pleasant cool stream on 
a very hot day, and finding yourself, after the first 
dive, face to face with a nasty venomous-looking 
snake, that forthwith sets up hissing like a goose ! 

The accompanying illustration will give the 
reader a very fair idea of what is by no means an 
uncommon occurrence with bathers in Indian 
rivers. For our own part, we candidly confess 
that on similar occasions we displayed the best 
part of valour by beating an ignominious retreat. 
Not so, however, the natives, who from long fami- 
liarity look upon such encounters as trifles light as 
air. They seek these rencontres with all the gusto 
of sportsmen, and with all that innate enmity 
which an Indian entertains for a snake, the dead- 
liest and most treacherous foe he has to contend 
against. 

The particular scene here sketched occurred in 
the Sone. On the occasion in question, a large 
water-snake introduced itself amongst a party of 
natives engaged in their morning ablutions, at the 
foot of one of the ghauts. A cry of alarm being 
raised, an idler on shore seized a lutée (large 
strong club) from a bystander, and, jumping into 
the stream, attacked the unwelcome intruder, who 
had no business to contaminate the waters bathed 
in by high-caste natives. The snake, nothing 
loth, encountered its assailant, and, angrily erect- 
ing its head in the air, made ready to give battle. 
In this interval, the greater number of bathers had 
betaken themselves to the shore, or scrambled up 
to the decks of the nearest budgerow, leaving the 
field clear to the two opponents. With protruded 
fangs the angry snake waved its head to and fro, 
watching for a favourable opportunity to strike at 
the man ; but this opportunity never arrived. In 
the; interval, the spectators looked on with breath- 
less anxiety, although the issue of like combats 
invariably terminated in favour of the biped ag- 
gressors. There was something terrible in the 





* Notwithstanding this formidable catalogue of grievances, 
there must be something strangely fascinating in oriental life, 
when so many of our countrymen abroad, after having been 
aceustomed to it, leave it with reluctance. 








consciousness that one false step might expose 
the man to the deadly fangs of the serpent, and 
that a bite, causing an aperture not much larger 
than what might be produced by the point of a 
needle, would result, if not in death, in intense suf- 
ferings of longer or shorter duration. Moreover, the 
aggressor, besides being out of his own element, 
had to contend against a rapid stream, the effects 
of the late heavy falls of rain. Not long, how- 
ever, were the lookers-on kept in suspense. The 
cudgel was seen flourishing in the sunlight, and 
then descended with lightning rapidity upon the 
back of the water-snake, which was crippled by 
having its back broken by the blow. Still the 
venomous creature managed to retreat towards the 
opposite bank, where the stream ran deeper and 
with greater velocity; but, with one hand cud- 
geling the snake and swimming with the other, 
the Indian followed up his advantage, amidst loud 
plaudits from the shore. For some few minutes 
both were lost to sight behind a projecting angle 
in the river; but almost immediately afterwards 
the man re-appeared, holding the now dead rep- 
tile high up in the air. On bringing the snake to 
shore, it was found to be one of an ordinary spe- 
cies in those parts, measuring about seven feet in 
length, with a brown glossy black, very slightly 
marked, and white as milk underneath. All the 
people about these ghauts are expert swimmers. 
The only apparent inconvenience, therefore, expe- 
rienced by the Indian was, that he seemed to be 
rather out of breath, as he flung the snake high 
upon the bank, laughing blithely the while at the 
success of his exploit. These and other varieties 
of snakes are very plentiful in the Jumna and other 
tributaries of the Ganges, though they are seldom 
to be encountered in the last-named river. 

In the Bay of Bengal, the Straits of Malacca, 
and Gulf of Siam, water-snakes are more fre- 
quently to be met with than in any other portion 
of the globe: neither can any place compete with 
them for variety in size and colour. On a fine day, 
with a gentle four-knot breeze blowing, we have 
witnessed upwards of twenty varieties of water- 
snakes swimming about the vessel, when off the 
coast of Sumatra. As seen in the water, with the 
sun shining upon their variegated and brilliant 
coats, they are beautiful to behold. That there 
are amongst them some of great size and strength, 
and some of deadly venom, we have no hesita- 
tion in asserting; in proof of which we may be 
permitted to introduce the following brief anec- 
dotes, founded upon incontrovertible testimony. 

In the year 1840, when the writer of this paper 
was sojourning at Bangkok, the floating capital 
of Siam, the following incident occurred. The 
weather had been for some weeks extremely tem- 
pestuous, and a very heavy fall of rain in the in- 
terior had caused the waters of the Menam to 
rise higher than usual. At that time our host, 
Mr. H., had commenced building a fine house on 
terra firma—the only one, with the exception of 
the king’s palace and some missionary houses, to 
be met with in Bangkok, the rest of the popula- 
tion being compelled to content themselves with 
floating domiciles, erected upon bamboo rafts. 
Our dormitory was afloat, and here we had one 
evening assembled prior to retiring for the night. 

Owing to the uncongenial state of the atmo- 












































ENCOUNTER WITH A WATER-SNAKRE. 


| sphere out of doors, we had been subjected to the | 


visits of many unwelcome intruders—rats and 
| mice, and even birds, had sought shelter under 
our well-thatched roof; but heretofore we had 
|| been exempt from guests of a more dangerous 
| character. It will be necessary to state that our 
floating home consisted of one sitting-room, with a 
railed-in verandah overlooking the river, a large 
| bedroom behind, and a smaller one on either side. 
There were three of us slept here every night; 
and, on the eventful occasion in question, we were 
retiring to our respective couches, when Captain 
M. suddenly started back from the door of his 
room, with well-timed presence of mind closing 
the door after him. On inquiry he informed us, 
that just as he was about entering, his eye had 
heen attracted by what at first appeared to be a 
large bit of rope coiled up on the floor; the noise 
of his footsteps, and the glare of the candle he 
curied in his hand, seemed to have aroused the 
slumberer ; and to his horror he beheld a huge 
snake rapidly uncoiling itself. 

This being the state of affairs, and as we could 
now distinctly hear the creature fumbling and 
tumbling about in its eagerness to escape, we 
deemed it most prudent to jump on shore, and 
rouse Mr. H.’s servants, who were sleeping in the 
warehouses that had been completed, under the 
new house then building. Speedily armed with 
guns and sticks, and lighted by flambeaux, we 
returned to investigate the nature of this noc- 
turnal disturber, and administer speedy retribu- 
tion ; but we came too late. With the assistance 
of its powerful tail the snake had succeeded in 

slodging a good stout plank, and so made its 
exit—a plank, too, that no ordinary man could 
have dislodged without a strong effort and a 
heavy mallet. 

Thus much for their size and strength. That 
they are venomous, the records of the royal navy 
too clearly indicate, when they tell under what 





tragical circumstances the doctor of her Majesty's 
sloop “ Wolf” fell a victim to his taste for natu- 
ral history; how, when the crew were washing 
the ship’s decks in the Madras Roads, a water- 
snake chanced to be hauled up in a bucket, and, 
being incautiously handled by the doctor, inflicted 
a bite that occasioned his death within little more 
than an hour, 

So, all things considered, we think the reader 
will admit that there is no country to be compared 
with our own dear native isle. At the same time, 
we have often admired the happy mental consti- 
tution of some of our fellow-creatures, which en- 
ables them to find pleasures in dangerous locali- 
ties such as we have adverted to. Often, also, 
when we have heard our missionaries in the east 
record their perilous experiences, have we been 
struck with the providential care which has so 
wonderfully preserved them, and kept them happy 
and peaceful in the midst of their useful but 
arduous Jabours. 





A DAY’S RAMBLE IN WEARDALE. 


Ir was a fine cheery morning towards the end of 
August, when the writer started from the quiet 
Quaker town of Darlington, for a ramble among the 
rocks and fells of Weardale. The weather had been 
fickle for some days, but the sky looked kindly, 
and the strong breeze seemed to bid defiance to 
the few straggling clouds that were hovering 


about. For several miles on either side the rail- 
way, the country is uninteresting ; the land being 
mostly poor, and the fields very bare of trees. 
There is, however, a pretty extensive view even 
at starting, and a very short distance brings us 
plenty of change. After riding some ten miles, 
we come into a colliery district, where are large 
coke ovens, pouring forth flame and smoke inces- 
santly to supply the demand for fuel to locomo- 
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tives. A few miles further, we are at Bishop 
Auckland, and there in the distance, though 
clearly discernible, is Auckland Castle, the resi- 
dence of the Bishop of Durham, a venerable and 
stately pile situated in a beautiful park. 

And now again we are in the midst of smoke 
and flame, more dense and fierce than ever; with 
coal pits, coke ovens, blast furnaces, rolling mills, 
and huge unsightly platforms and slipways for 
lowering iron ore and coal. Glad to be out of this 
pother (for the wind blows the coal dust in upon 
us most disagreeably), we soon find ourselves in 
the midst of bolder and finer scenery. On the 
brow of a pleasant hill, and well situated in a 
finely-wooded park, skirted by the Wear, is Wilton 
Castle; and some two or three miles beyond, on a 
high ridge, is Hamsterly Church, looking from its 
position as if intended for a beacon or a land- 
mark. For some miles we proceed along the edge 
of the Wear, as it ripples, dashes, tumbles, and 
foams along. But soon we are at Wolsingham, 
and, being the day of the “ Horticultural Show,” 
a considerable number part company with our 
train and its occupants. 

Onwards we go, amid scenery wilder and more 
wild, and but a few minutes more and then we 
alight at Frosterley terminus. Politely bidding 
adieu to my involuntary companions, staff in hand 
{ wend my way over the bridge and on towards 

sishopley Crags. This is the name given to a 
deep winding glen, whose sides are formed of rug- 
ved projecting rocks, and over whose stony bot- 
tom flows the kttle mountain rilJ, singing, as 
Tennyson has it— 


“T come from haunts of coat and hern, 
I make a sudden sally, 
And sparkle out among the fern, 
To bicker down a valley. 
“T chatter over stony ways, 
In little sharps and trebles, 
I bubble into eddying bays, 
I babble on the pebbles.” 


The only road through this charming glen is 
along a tramway formed upon a ledge of rocks ; 
the exit and the entrance of the spot in question 
being industriously worked, to obtain the fine 
limestone of which it is composed, and which is 
conveyed alittle beyond the entrance to be burned. 

What rugged beauty there is here! The over- 
hanging mass of stone is apparently ready at any 
moment to come tumbling down; while yet the 
mountain ash, securely rooted in it, seems care- 
less and defiant; and there are yawning fissures, 
whose wildness and savageness are broken by the 
varied lichens, ferns, and wild flowers, with which 
they are clothed. How full is the whole glen of 
subjects for the magic touch of the painter’s pen- 
cil, with its pleasing alternations of light and 
shade, and its effective contrasts of the beautiful 
and the bold! One silently regrets that the rapa- 
cious demands of man should ever disturb and de- 
stroy such grateful stillness and such picturesque 
repose. But hark! there is a significant rum- 
bling, and not far ahead a short train of loaded 
wagons is coming at full speed, and they must 
either pass or crush us. Refuge on one side is to 
risk a fall of some twenty feet to the stony bed of 
the stream, and on the other side spaces sufii- 


ciently capacious are few and far between. Thereis, 
however, no time for considering ; the eye detects 
a niche of nature, and we hasten to place ourselves 
there, while anon the heavy-laden wagons hurtle 
past us, and permit us to emerge again. 

Still onward is our course ; and just on emerg- 
ing from the glen, there is a large lead-smelting 
house. Pigs of lead are piled up outside, as if to 
invite the curious traveller to step within and 
view the process going on. It is indeed simple in 
the extreme. There is a large hearth-fire, much 
like a smith’s, but something larger, made of turf 
or peat dug up in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The little mountain stream does willing service in 
keeping two huge pairs of bellows in motion, and 
thus a good heat is maintained. The lead ore lies 
in dark granules, heaped up on the floor, and one 
of the workmen gently sprinkles this over the 
blazing fire, occasionally adding a very little lime 
asa flux. As the ore is melted, the pure metal 
flows off, running down a spout, into a large iron 
kettle, and under this a fire is burning, keeping the 
lead always melted. As the kettle fills, the molten 


lead is ladled into an iron mould, and so a pig of | 


lead isformed. A little chat follows with the men, 
who shrug their shoulders as they tell of wintry 
blasts and driving storms in this wild spot; and then 
for a tug up Bollihope Fell. "Tis a fine blowing 
day, and this is the wild wind’s play-ground. 

On the lower part of the fells are stone fences 
to teach mankind and flocks the distinction be- 
tween meum and tuum ; but further up nature is 
unadorned, or rather undisfigured. 
must take it-more easily, for ’tis a hard pull and 
some way yet to the top. How those sheep 
scamper off at the sight and sound of a stranger! 


Spare, black-faced, crumpled-horned, but withal | 
beautiful creatures, they are almost as wild as | 


deer. ‘The heavy rains have furnished them with 
a rich supply of the fine short grass that clothes 
the fell. The heather, in endless quantity, is all 
in bloom, charming the eye with its simple gaiety, 
so sober and unpretending. And here are ferns 
in several varieties, and in a little swamp are 
specimens of a pale delicate lichen. 

Now one vigorous stretch more, and here is the 
top of old Bollihope. How vast and wild is the 
scene spread before the gaze, frowning and yet 
grand! Before, and on either side, huge rounded 


hills, range after range, are stretching away far | 


in the distance, reaching into the neighbouring 
counties of Cumberland and Northumberland. 
Behind is the winding valley of the Wear, inter- 
secting the lofty upland slopes. Far away on the 
hill-side is the smoke of the Towlaw iron furnaces, 
and in that chasm just below, the miner is work- 
ing the vein of lead ore. 

Though the scenery here is not rugged and pre- 
cipitous, it is truly imposing. What an idea does 
it give the mind of magnitude and space, and how 
insignificant man appears in the comparison ! How 
thankful, too, one feels as the sun beams forth in 
all his splendour, that the wind which blows s0 
wildly is an August wind, and not a December one. 

But there, in yon hollow, is the little town of 
Stanhope, and we must reach it by a diagonal 
descent from the fell, and then across the Wear. 
Yon sportsman, gun in hand, trudges on, keenly 





watching the rising of the timid grouse. Here is 
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a small, lone farm-house, all exposed to wind and 
weather. The good folks are high busy, gather- 
ing in their hay; they are later than lowland 
farmers, but this year so much the better, for it 
is “ well won.” The land hereabouts skirting 
the fell is good, and crops are fine. In these 
parts they gather the hay into large cocks—or, as 
they are termed here, “ pikes”—binding them with 
hay ropes, and allowing them to stand to sweat ; 
they are afterwards put into hay-houses or hovels. 
One farm-house on the fell had a wing on each 
side filled with hay. 

What a beautiful gill is this, with its sombre 
shade, its cool, damp atmosphere, and its glassy 
rivulet! The slender pines and graceful larches 
flourish on its steep sides, and the tangled brush- 
wood makes way for the betony, the campanula, 
and the spreading clematis. “ All nature’s gay” 
to-day. How sportively the shadows of the fleecy 
clouds are chasing each other on the sloping sides 
of Stanhope Fell! There they glide along, fast 
as the eye can follow them! 

Descending still, the vast and wild give place 
to the rich and beautiful. Park-like scenery, en- 
riched with fine old trees, the neat and sheltered 
homestead, the lowing herd, the barn-door hen 
elucking anxiously to her summer brood, the cul- 
tivated garden, the richly-laden corn-field, please 
the eye and delight the mind. And what music 
there is of humming-bees plying their industry 
aud skill! Here are hives brought from more 
cultivated districts, to gather honey from the hea- 
ther of the fells, and so productive are they, that 
itis not at all uncommon for a strong hive of bees 
to collect thirty pounds of honey in six weeks. 

Now our steps have brought us to the river-side 
again, and we are anxiously looking for some means 
of crossing, for Stanhope is nearly opposite, and 
but a little higher up. There’s the wooden bridge, 
long and narrow; rather inconvenient for two 
crossing in opposite directions, but probably such 
an occurrence seldom happens. 

We know not whether Stanhope is remarkable 
for anything but dulness. It contains one twisted 
street, and part of another. There is an old church 
with a low tower, having a very pristine clock- 


| dial, and the roof is humped, very much like the 
| back of a dromedary. ‘There is Stanhope Castle, 


| and glass doors. 


too—a specimen, by the way, of the modern an- 
tique—turrets and battlements, with sash windows 
Internally, however, it isa good 
modern mansion, having, besides the usual apart- 


| ments, a conservatory, a museum, and a music- 


hall. The house is surrounded by some choice 


| shrubs and trees, and among the latter is a fine 
| Specimen of the red-leaved oak. There is an exten- 
| Sive garden attached, with vineries, peach-pits, Xe. 





But we have little time to loiter, for we are anxious 
to see the “‘ Wolsingham Show,” and have yet two 
miles to walk to Frosterley Station. 

After the sun and wind of the fells, this shady 
road is quite delicious. In the woods on either 
side is a fine variety of trees. There is the moun- 
tain ash, with its clusters of reddening berries, the 
sycamore, and the small-leaved birch. There is, 
too, the smooth bark and the dark-crimped foliage 
of the beech, the gnarled and twisted oak, the beau- 
tiful linden tree, and the stalwart elm, with the 
larch, the pine, and the thorn, besides undergrowth 





of different kinds ; and high over all a frowning 
bluff of Stanhope Fell, looking down with majestic 
mien, and claiming homage from this assemblage 
of varied beauty. 

Searcely have we emerged from this grateful 
shade, when Frosterley appearsin view. The train 
is nearly ready to start, and then a few minutes 
bring us to Wolsingham. The Wolsingham and 
Wear Valley Horticultural Society “have thrown 
down the gauntlet to all England,” but it seems 
that all England cannot conveniently attend. Still 
the usually quiet little town is all astir. All the 
country round, gentle and simple, are come to 
share in the simple festival. Here are the county 
magistrate, the village squire, the farmer, and the 
tradesman, all in gay attire and gladsome humour ; 
and here, too, are the stately dame, the village 
belle, and dames and maids of humbler port ; and 
mingling with the general throng are colliers from 
the pit, and smelters from the blast, clean washed 
and in their best. 

The “Show” is in a field by the river-side, com- 
manding a fine distant view of the fells. The 
marquee, decorated most tastefully with heather 
and wild flowers, displays excellent specimens of 
garden culture, highly creditable to the inhabi- 
tants of this wild district. Besides the produc- 
tions of the hothouse and the garden, there are 
some very beautiful specimens of wild fruits, such 
as raspberries, strawberries, cranberries, bilber- 
ries, brambleberries, cherries, nuts, ete., and some 
very choice collections of British ferns, including 
some rare varieties. Outside the “Show” are ta- 
bles set for tea, and many are partaking of the 
viands, supplied by the ladies who preside—a band 
of musie adding to the general pleasure. Cheer- 
fulness is visible on the countenances of all; they 
have come from far and near to spend a day of 
innocent and instructive amusement, in admiring 
the riches and beauties of Providence in nature, 
and thus their pleasure is marred by no alloy. 

With a walk to the station my ramble is ended ; 
but the grateful impression of its cheering, sooth- 
ing influence on a worn and jaded spirit, is beau- 
tifully conveyed in those expressive lines of Cole- 
ridge :— 


“ With tender ministrations, thou, O Nature, 
Healest thy wandering and distracted child ; 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences, 

Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets, 
The melody of woods, and winds, and waters,— 
Till he relent, and can no more endure 

To be a jarring and a dissonant thing 

Amidst the general dance and minstrelsy ; 

But bursting into tears, wins back his way, 

His angry spirit healed and harmonised 

By the benignant touch of love and mercy.” 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION AT 
CHELTENHAM. 


A RESUME OF ITS PROCEEDINGS. 


Ir was with no little pleasure that the inhabitants 
of Cheltenham recently weleomed the advent to 
their beautiful town of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. An energetic local 
committee was formed to superintend the neces- 
sary arrangements, and a sum of £1500 was sub- 
seribed to be expended in giving the members of 
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the institution a suitable reception. Every build- 
ing of importance was placed at the disposal of the 
Association, and the Proprietary College, as being 
the most commodious for the public meetings and 
sections, was selected for its sittings. 

The first meeting was held on Wednesday even- 
ing, August 6th, at eight o’clock, when his Grace 
the Duke of Argyle formally vacated the chair, and 
Dr. Daubeny, Professor of Botany in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, was installed as president. The 
inaugural address was one of much interest, taking 
a comprehensive view of the progress and present 
state of physical science, and directing attention 
particularly to the most recent and remarkable 
discoveries, with their practical application. After 
leading his attentive audience through the ex- 
tensive regions of scientific research, the president 
concluded with the following striking observa- 
tions :— 

“We are told, that in a future and a higher 
state of existence, the chief occupation of the 
blessed is that of praising and worshipping the 
Almighty. But is not the contemplation of the 
works of the Creator, and the study of the ordi- 
nances of the Great Lawgiver of the universe, in 
itself an act of praise and adoration P and if so, 
may not one at least of the sources of happiness 
which we are promised in a future state of ex- 
istence, one of the rewards for a single-minded 
and reverential pursuit after truth in our present 
state of trial, consist in a development of our 
faculties, and in the power of comprehending those 
laws and provisions of nature with which our finite 
reason prevents us at present from being cognizant ? 

“Such are a few of the reflections which the 
study of physical science, cultivated in a right 
spirit, naturally suggests ; and I ask you, whether 
they are not more calculated to inspire humility 
than to induce conceit—to render us more deeply 
conscious how much of the vast field of knowledge 
must ever lie concealed from our view—how small 
a portion of the veil of Isis it is given us to lift 
up—and, therefore, to dispose us to accept, with a 
more unhesitating faith, the knowledge vouchsafed 
from on high, on subjects which our own unassisted 
reason is incapable of fathoming.” 

We must not stay to record the speeches that 
followed the president’s eloquent address; but we 
cannot omit to notice, for the consideration of 
those—if such there still be—who consider revela- 
tion and science antagonistic, the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. Close ; who, when proposing thanks 
to Dr. Daubeny, remarked that, “as minister of 
the parish, he most cordially thanked the learned 
president for his noble defence of Christian prin- 
ciples. He could not lose the gratifying oppor- 
tunity of confessing most publicly, before that great 
meeting, his deep and long-established convictior. 
that there was no necessary connection between 
science and infidelity, between knowledge and irre- 
ligion; and throughthe experience of a series of years 
he could express his conviction that the religious 
world had made a great mistake in not cultivating 
more largely the physical sciences, and those 
studies which God had spread before them. He 
trusted no one would suspect him of failing to give 
profound supremacy to the book of revelation ; 
but he would say that the hand which penned 
those sacred pages likewise spread before us the 





book of creation, gave us eyes to look at it, sense 
to comprehend and touch it, and minds to judge 
of it.” 

At eleven o’clock on Thursday morning, the sec- 
tional meetings commenced in the various rooms 
set apart for that purpose in the college. The 
different branches of science were represented in 
the following manner :—Section a, Mathematical 
and Physical Science ; Section 4, Chemical Science ; 
Section c, Geology ; Section d, Zoology and Bo- 
tany, including Physiology ; Section e, Geography 
and Ethnology ; Section 7, Economic Science and 
Statistics ; Section g, Mechanical Science. 

We were, as listeners, anxious to avail ourselves 
of the opportunity presented of hearing the re- 
ports and papers read by the eminent scientific 
men assembled ; but it was with considerable dif- 
ficulty we made our selection from the intellectual 
feast placed before us, and determined to proceed 
to Section jf, where Lord Stanley was about to 
deliver his inaugural address as chairman. The 
room was crowded, many persons being anxious to 


obtain a glimpse of the noble lord, who proceeded I 


in an admirable manner to point out the principles 


on which statistical science is based, mentioning | 


as the first characteristic of statistics as a science, 
that it proceeded wholly by the accumulation and 
comparison of registered facts, from which general 
principles were adduced. Lord Stanley pointed 
out-the necessity that existed for a well-organised 
statistical department, and for the appointment of 
a commission, partly composed of scientific men, 
partly members of the permanent or parliamentary 
administration, who would bring in the necessary 
elements of a knowledge of official customs. Such 
a system actually existed in Belgium. His lord- 
ship, in the course of his admirable speech, ob- 
served that an executive, regularly supplied with 
all proper statistical knowledge, may be said to 
have its finger on the pulse of every province, 
ready at the first symptom of disease to intervene 
with requisite remedy. 

From this section we proceeded to the Geo- 
logical one, where a lively discussion was going 
on, the president being Professor Ramsay, local 
director of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. 
The papers that excited so much interest were 
those of Professor Owen, on some fossil remains 
from the Stonesfield Slate, Oxfordshire, from the 
Upper Eocene of the Isle of Wight, and from the 
Wiltshire Drift. 

In the evening, a conversazione was held at the 
Pittville Spa. The pump-room was decorated with 
flowers, and lighted up most brilliantly, for the 
first time since its erection, with gas. The electric 
light was introduced over the principal front of 
the building, and illuminated the beautiful walls 
and gardens, its power being so great that the 
most minute specimens of printing could be read. 
The music of an excellent band enlivened the scene, 
which was one of singularly picturesque effect. The 
architectural beauty of the noble Spa was seen to 
the greatest advantage, and there were not less 
than 1500 persons enjoying the cool air of the ex- 
tensive gardens, or sharing the animated converse 
in the interior of the building. 

On Friday morning a paper, to which the au- 
dience listened with great interest, was read in 
the Geographical and Ethnological Section ¢, 
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by Dr. Duncan Macpherson, Inspector-General of 
Hospitals, descriptive of his researches at Kertch 
and in the Crimea while attached to the Turkish 
Contingent. The characteristic feature around 
Kertch is the immense number of tumuli that 





abound in its vicinity. Specimens of the highest 
Hellenic art have been discovered in these sepul- 
chres of the ancient world, such as sculptures, 
metal, alabaster, Etruscan vases, glass vessels, 
carved ivory, coins, and trinkets. Dr. Macpher- 
son’s excavations led to many interesting traces of 
the ancient city of Panticapzeum, once one of the 
most flourishing settlements of the ancient Greeks. 
The Cimmerian Bosphorus was the extreme limit 
in those parts of the colonisation of this ancient 
race. Various objects of interest, that had been 
found by Dr. Macpherson in his researches, were 
exhibited in the room, such as specimens of pot- 
tery, personal ornaments, beads, coins, etc. These 
relics of past ages excited the most lively cu- 
riosity. 

In the evening, at half-past eight, a lecture was 
delivered to one of the most brilliant assemblages 
of the learned and fashionable world ever brought 
| together in Cheltenham, by Colonel Sir H. Raw- 
linson, on recent discoveries in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, with the results of cuneiform research up to 
the present time. Having announced the title of 
his lecture, Sir Henry observed that the subject 
was one comprising such an extensive range, that 
it was impossible to encompass the whole of it 
in a single evening, and he would therefore confine 
himself to a few salient points—those which were 
of the greatest moment, and in which the whole 
Christian worid must feel a deep and lasting inte- 
| rest. The particular subject he should take would 

be the cuneiform inscriptions. His attention, he 
| said, was first directed to the subject in 1835, when 

he visited Ecbatana, where he observed two sets 
| of cuneiform inscriptions, which were graven in 
| three different characters and in three different 
compartments. 

This enterprising and learned traveller then gave 
avery interesting account of his daring and suc- 
cessful attempts to scale the heights of Bresuton, 
on which, in spots supposed to be inaccessible, were 
these inscriptions. The rock on which they were 
recorded was three thousand eight hundred feet 
high. He described the process by which he had 
| arrived at a knowledge of these ancient writings, 
and how contemporaneous researches had been 
made by other literati, who had arrived at the 
same translation as himself. The most valuable 
portion of this inquiry was that which had par- 
ticular reference to Scripture history. Bringing 
under notice a series of legends of kings who were 
coeval with the kings of Israel, he found here 
exact scriptural coincidences. There were three 
periods of cuneiform character: 1, the Chaldean 
period ; 2, the Assyrian; and, 3, the Babylonian. 

Sir Henry also related his discovery, in a ruin 
close to Babylon, of a cylinder, containing a record 
of the most valuable character, which had been 
placed there by the hand of Nebuchadnezzar him- 
self. He was able to read the record on the spot. 
In conclusion, the lecturer pointed out the value 
| of these discoveries, through which we are now 
able to fill up approximately a history of 1000 or 











1500 years, which was before entirely blank, and 


ee 


by which we are also enabled to verify Old Testa- 
ment history. At a time when the German school 
is attacking the authenticity of Revelation, he 
thought it most fortunate—he might almost say 
providential—that they should be enabled to bring 
forward evidence of the most positive character 
in corroboration of Holy Writ. He added, that 
he had never found one point of disagreement with 
the Scriptures, except in the question of numbers, 
where they could not be sure that the Hebrew 
text was correctly preserved. 

We have been able to give but a meagre out- 
line of this most interesting lecture, which, we 
rejoice to know, will shortly be published. 

The weather, which had hitherto been most pro- 
pitious, suddenly changed on Saturday morning 
from the warmth of an Italian sun to clouds and 
rain. Not deterred, however, by this untoward 
circumstance, an excursion of members of the 
Association having been organized to Cirencester, 
to view the ancient Roman remains of that town, 
the Agricultural College, and some geological fen- 
tures of interest in the neighbourhood, about one 
hundred and sixty ladies and gentlemen left Chel- 
tenham by train, at nine in the morning, return- 
ing at about five in the afternoon. 

We were again attracted as listeners to the 
Statistical Section, where we knew papers of high 
importance were to be read. The first in order 
was, “Some statistics bearing upon the relations 
existing between Poverty and Crime.” It was 
contended, and we think with truth, that although 
poverty might be a predisposing, it was rarely an 
immediate cause of crime, till allied with drunken- 
ness and ignorance. It was proved, by prison 
returns from the manufacturing districts of Lan- 
cashire, that crime increased during periods of 
prosperity, and diminished (sometimes even to 
the extent of 40 per cent.) in immediately succeed- 
ing periods of adversity—plenty thus clearly lead- 
ing to vicious indulgence, while poverty was the 
severe teacher of economy and self-restraint. At 
the Assizes for Lancaster, in the year ending in 
March, 1854, for instance, out of 380 of the worst 
cases, 250, including 9 murders, were traceable to 
the vice of intoxication, Out of the male prison- 
ers who came under the notice of the chaplain of 
the County House of Correction, in 1853 and 1854, 
41 per cent. were incapable of reading, and 72 per 
cent. were unable to understand the import of the 
plainest language, necessary to convey instruction 
in moral and religious truth. One of the judges 
(Mr. Justice Wightman) had declared his belief 
that drunkenness would ultimately be eradicated 
by moral and religious instruction. A discussion 
of about an hour followed this valuable paper, car- 
ried on by Lord Stanley, Professor Handcock, Mr. 
Barwick Baker, Dr. Farr, and others. 

A report on the Statistics of Cheltenham, by 
Richard Beamish, Esq., was afterwards listened 
to with great attention. It was highly elaborate, 
and gave a remarkable picture of the singular de- 
velopment of that town. <A paper, on the tendency 
of European races to become extinct in the United 
States, having been read, the Principal of the Train- 
ing College of Cheltenham next proceeded to place 
a very important paper before the Section, entitled, 
* Suggestions on the People’s Education,” in which 
the extension of ragged and reformatory schools, 
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so as to embrace the two millions of children who 
are yet destitute of instruction, was powerfully and 
effectively advocated. 

In the evening a conversazione was held at the 
College, the two largest rooms being prepared as 
drawing-rooms for the company. An efficient band 
of music was in attendance, and, as nearly all the 
members of the Association were present, the scene 
was gay and animating in the extreme. The visit- 
ors soon formed themselves mto groups, for the 
discussion of scientific and other subjects. The 
excursionists to Cirencester had been well rewarded 
for their pains, having been highly interested in 
the fine collection of Roman remains, deposited in 
a building erected expressly for their use by Earl 
Bathurst. These consisted of a beautiful tesse- 
lated pavement, numerous articles of domestic use, 
and ornaments, such as brooches, armlets, spear- 
heads, etc. of bronze, of exquisite workmanship. 

The quiet rest of an English Sabbath was, we 
doubt not, fully appreciated by the members of 
the British Association, as would be the privilege 
of hearing the excellent ministers, in and out of 
the Establishment, with which Cheltenham is so 
highly favoured. 

Monday morning was clea and bright, and at 
an early hour the many parties wending their way 
to the Montpellier Pump-room, where the journal 
of the day’s proceedings was issued, evidenced that 
the interest felt in the proceedings of the British 
Association had in nowise declined. 

At eleven o’clock—the usual hour—the Sections 
commenced their sittings in the College. Thean- 
nouncement in the journal that papers would be 
read in Section e, (the Geographical and Ethno- 
logical,) by Dr. E. K. Kane, on his expedition up 
Smith’s Sound in search of Sir John Franklin ; 
and by Dr. Rae, another of the explorers into the 
fate of that gallant officer, attracted a large an- 
dience. Much emotion was excited by the exhi- 
bition of some of the relics of the ill-fated expe- 
dition of Sir John Franklin. Sir R. T. Murchison 
referred with deep feeling to the failure which had 
attended all the researches made to discover the 
lost navigator, who had been his dear friend. He 
was President of the Royal Geographical Society 
when Sir John Franklin undertook his last and 
fatal enterprise ; and he held the opinion—an opi- 
nion shared in by the President of the Royal So- 
ciety, by Lord Ellesmere, and by many other 
learned and distinguished persons—that it was the 
bounden duty of the country not to leave un- 
searched the small area in which the “ Erebus” 
and “Terror” must still be frozen up. It was 
well known that in those frigid regions every- 
thing is preserved for many years without a symp- 
tom of decay; and the Esquimaux, even if so 
minded, had not the means of breaking up the 
heavy timber and ironwork of the vessels. He 
had no doubt, he said, that if a diligent search 
were made, the long boats might be recovered, 
and with them, in all probability, the records of 
the expedition. He was sure the public would be 
interested to hear that the Committee of the Geo- 

graphical and Ethnological Section had passed a 
resolution to present a memorial to the First Lord 
of the Treasury, in common with other learned 
societies, praying that the government would sanc- 





tion another expedition, to make a renewed search 


for the remains of Sir John Franklin and his gal. 


lant crew. 

A paper was read this morning in Section g, 
(Mechanical Science,) of a very remarkable cha- 
racter, namely, on the “ Manufacture of malleable 
Tron and Steel without Fuel.” This was Mr, 
Bessemer’s celebrated discovery, to which public 
attention has since been so largely drawn in our 


leading journals, and which is likely to prove of 


great importance to our manufacturing interests, 
We hope to avail ourselves of an early opportunity 
of describing this new process. 

It would be impossible to give an idea of the 
lively discussions that took place on this and 
other mornings in the Geological Section, where 
Sir R. T. Murchison, Professors Sedgwick, Phil- 
lips, Ramsay, and other eminent geologists, mus- 
tered at certain periods of the days in great 
strength.. Throughout the week, the Geological 
was a favourite section with all the members of 
the Association ; and, we believe, not a little pre- 
judice in the minds of many, who dread the sup- 
posed antagonism of geology with religion, as if 
the book of nature could be at variance with that 
of revelation, must have been removed, by the 
ample testimony incidentally afforded on more 
than one occasion of the truly Christian spirit 
with which geological researches were entered 
into by these eminent men. 

In the evening a most able discourse, on the 
“ Correlation of Physical Forces,’ was delivered 
by W. R. Groves, Esq., F.2.s., illustrated by ex- 
periments of a highly interesting character. A 
crowded audience attested the interest excited by 
the announcement of this lecture. 

Tuesday morning we had the gratification of 
being present in Section e, when Sir Roderick Mur- 
chison communicated some most interesting letters 
recently received by him from Dr. Livingstone, 
the well-known African missionary, describing his 
remarkable journey across Southern and Central 
Africa, from St. Paul di Laonde on the west 
coast, to the Portuguese settlement of Tete on 
the east. Dr. Livingstone mentions his agreeable 
surprise at finding in many places abundance of 
water, the villages being situated on streams or 
rivulets, and describes in a graphic manner the 
mode of travelling adopted by him. He mentions 
the attempt made by a chief, who possessed the 
fords of the river Casai, to obtain tribute from the 
missionary, demanding “a gun, an ox, @ man, a 
barrel of powder, a black coat, and a book which 
would tell him if another chief had any intention 
of sending to cut off his head.” Dr. Livingstone 
gives his views with regard to the form of the 
southern part of the continent, and expatiates 
with delight on the beautiful scenery and lovely 
flora of the country through which he travelled. 
The rivers, he states, are deep, never-failing 
streams, fit to form bulwarks against enemies 
who can neither swim nor manage canoes. ; 

After giving most interesting geological in- 
formation, the ardent missionary speaks of the 
facilities for commerce he discovers in this hitherto 
unexplored part of Africa, and remarks that a vi- 
gorous trade will certainly immediately be com- 
menced, the African tribes through which he tra- 
velled being elated at the high price given for 
ivory. 
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The last letter, written when the author’s perils 
were past, gives a general view of the ethnology 
of the various tribes of Africans. Dr. Livingstone 
asserts, that the Bible has been nearly all trans- 
lated into Sechuana, or the dialect of the Bechu- 
anas, the most regularly developed of the negro 
languages. He modestly expresses his belief that 
he is the first European who has travelled across 
South Africa in the same latitudes, and speaks of 
his intention to revisit Britain, but only to return 
with fresh vigour to South Africa to prosecute 
his sacred mission. This devoted man concludes 
with these remarkable words :—“I feel thankful 
to God who has preserved my life, while so many 
who could have done more good have been cut off. 
But I am not so much elated as might have been 
expected, for the end of the geographical feat is 
only the beginning of the missionary enterprise. 
Geographers labouring to make men better ac- 


| quainted with one another, soldiers fighting against 


oppression, and sailors rescuing captives in deadly 
climates, are all, as well as missionaries, aiding 


| in hastening a glorious consummation of God’s 


| brought before the different sections. 


dealings towards man.” 
In conclusion, Sir Roderick directed special at- 
tention to the very great merits of Dr. Living- 


| stone, who had been honoured with the gold medal 


of the Royal Geographical Society, for having pre- 
viously traversed Africa, from the Zambesi to the 
Portuguese city of St. Paul di Laonde ; and hav- 
ing adverted to the remarkable travels of Dr. 
Barth in Central Africa, who had just received a 
similar honour, as well as to the prospects of the 
great exploration up the Niger, and to the lofty 
mountain and large body of water to the west of 
Zanzibar, on the east coast, he congratulated the 
audience on the fairer prospect of seeing civiliza- 
tim extended at last to the degraded tribes of 
Africa. 

It would be vain for us to attempt to give a 
resumé of the many branches of physicial science 
The total 
umber of papers actually read was 231; and it 
way be well imagined, from the slight sketch we 
have been able to give of the contents of some 
wmmunications, that matter of the highest in- 
terest was contained in them. 

On the evening of this day the president’s din- 
ner took place, in the splendid music hall of the 
Royal Old Wells; and on the following day a 


_ horticultural exhibition, at the same place, 


formed a pleasing interlude amid the more grave 
discussions of the Society. The avenue of ancient 
trees had certainly never beheld, in the palmiest 
lays of Cheltenham prosperity as a merely fashion- 
able place, such an assembly of rank, science, and 


| beauty. Almost reluctantly we left this animated 


scene to attend the closing meeting at the Col- 
lege, where Professor Phillips, after reading the 
list of grants as his first duty, gave the pleasing 
announcement of the great success of the Chelten- 
ham meeting. The total number of persons who 
had been present as members and associates was 
1109, and the sum of money received was £1110. 
The usual routine of thanks to different ofticial 
bodies being concluded, the meeting was declared 
terminated. Dublin was announced as the place 
selected for the next Session of the Associa- 
tion. 





“SHE ALWAYS MADE HOME HAPPY.” 


A pian marble stone in a New England churchyard 
bears this brief inscription: “She always made Home 
> 


ppy- 

This epitaph was penned by a bereaved husband, after 
sixty years of wedded life. He might have said of his de- 
parted wife, she was beautiful and accomplished, and an 
ornament to society, and yet not have said she made home 
happy. He might have added, she was a Christian, and 
not have been able to say, “She always made Home 
Happy.” 

What a rare combination of virtues and graces this wife 
and mother must have possessed! How wisely she must 
have ordered her house! In what patience she must have 
possessed her soul! How self-denying she must have been! 
How tender aad loving! How thoughtful for the comfort 
of all about her ! 

Her husband did not seek happiness in public places, be- 
cause he found purer and sweeter enjoyment at home. 

Her children, when away, did not dread to return, for 
there was no place for them so dear as home. There was 
their mother thinking for them, and praying for them, 
and longing for their coming. 

When tempted, they thought of her. When in trouble, 
they remembered her kind voice and her ready sympathy. 
When sick, they must go home; they could not die away 
from their dear mother. 

This wife and mother was not exempt from the cares 
common to her place. She toiled; she suffered disappoint- 
ments and bereavements; she was afflicted in her own 
person, but yet she was submissive and cheerful. The 
Lord’s will concerning her was her will, and so she passed 
away, leaving this sweet remembrance behind her : “ She 
always made Home Happy.”—New York Evangelist. 





SALUTARY HINTS. 


Ir is dry and dusty weather. The life which the Christian 
is constrained to lead is much of it too secular. His busi- 
ness take” him chiefly among worldly men, and at times 
he caunot help being exceedingly engrossed. Trade is pre- 
carious, the times are pressing, or he has set on foot a 
series of experiments; he has struck out a good idea, or 
commenced a line of traffic with which his mind is busy 
day and night. And he can hardly disguise it that the 
true treasure is dwindling, his soul is declining. But just 
then he is laid prostrate by sickness, or death enters his 
dwelling ; he falls in with some remarkable book, or hears a 
rousing sermon ; andas he reads, listens, and ponders, he is 
amazed at his own languor, and yielding to the providen- 
tial admonition he renews his diligence in practical piety. 
The things unseen come to his spirit in closer contact, his 
prayers acquire a new fulness, precision, and sincerity, his 
watchfulness over himself is resumed, and the brightening 
up of all his piety betokens a secret source of refreshing. 
But better than this dependence on such supplies as are 
brought from the cistern, is the case of the man who is 
“planted by the rivers of water,” whose delight is in the 
law of the Lord, and who makes it his habitual medita- 
tion. In other words, that piety is likely to be the most 
persistent and most progressive, where the appointed means 
of grace are statedly employed. The Word of God, the 
day of rest, the house of prayer, reading, meditation, wor- 
ship, secret and social—these are the chief of the ordinary 
means. These are the channels along which the streams 
from Lebanon are conveyed to every tree in the garden: 
the truths and thoughts which, born in the calm pure 
regions overhead, flow along down the valley of Revela- 
tion, and which, when filled and penetrated by the Spirit 
of God, become “ living water.” By far the most satisfac- 
tory Christians, the most abiding and most growthful, 
are those who are most stedfast in the use of these stated 
means; who gladly go up to the house of the Lord, who 
command their household and their children after them to 
keep his ways, who do not restrain prayer in secret, who 
are much and mighty in the Scriptures, and who, when 
they meet with those who love the Lord, prize the oppor- 
tunity to speak together and to call on his name :—not only 
will their leaf not wither, and not only will what they pro- 
duce come to perfection, but should it please the Lord to 
send a season of refreshing, they are the likeliest to profit 


| by the plenteous rain.—Hmblems from Eden. 









































THE LEISURE HOUR. 
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Satury anD nis Rrne@s.—Sir David Brewster writes 
thus :—“ Mr. Otto Struve, and Mr. Bond, have lately 
studied with the great Munich telescope, at the Observa- 
tory of Pulkoway, the third ring of Saturn, which Mr. 
Lassels and Mr. Bond discovered to be fluid. These astro- 
nomers are of opinion that this fluid ring is not subject to 
rapid change; and they have come to the extraordinary 
conclusion that the inner border of the ring has, since the 
time of Huygens, been gradually approaching the body of 
Saturn, and that we may expect, sooner or later, perhaps 
in some dozen of years, to see the ring united with the 
body of the planet.” 

WonDERS OF THE CREATED UNIVERSE.—What mere 
assertion will make any one believe that in one second of 
time, in one beat of the pendulum of a clock, a ray of light 
travels over 192,000 miles, and would, therefore, perform 
the tour of the world in about the same time that it re- 
quires to wink our eyelids, and in much less than a swift 
runner occupies in taking a single stridé? What mortal 
man can be made to believe, without demonstration, that 
the sun is almost a million times larger than the earth ; 
and that, although so remote from us, that a cannon-ball 
shot directly towards, and maintaining its full speed, would 
be twenty years in reaching it, it yet affects the earth by 
its attraction in an inappreciable instant of time? Who 
would not ask for demonstration, when told that a gnat’s 
wing, in its ordinary flight, beats many hundred times a 
second ; or that there exist animated and regularly organ- 
ised beings, many thousands of whose bodies, laid close to- 
gether, would not extend an inch? But what are these to 
the astonishing truths which modern optical inquirers have 
disclosed, which teach us that every point of a medium 
through which a ray of light passes is affected with a suc- 
cession of periodical movements, regularly recurring at 
equal intervals, no less than five hundred million of 
millions of times in a second. That it is by such move- 
ments communicated with the nerves of our eyes that we 
see: nay, more, that it is the difference in the frequency of 
their recurrence which affects us with the sense of the 
diversity of colour, That, for instance, in acquiring the 
sensation of redness our eyes are affected four hundred and 
eighty-two millions of times; of yellowness, five hundred 
aud forty-two million of millions of times ; of violet, seven 
hundred and seven millions of times per second. Do not 
such things sound more like the ravings of madmen than 
the sober conclusions to which any one must arrive, who 
will only be at the trouble of examining the chain of rea- 
soning by which they have been obtained p—HERscuEx. 

SupMARinE Retics.—The crew of the schooner “South 
Shore” have recovered many implements of war and other 
articles buried in the deep at the capture of Louisburg by 
the English in 1745. At that time five French armed 
vessels were sunk. ‘lhey obtained 18 iron cannon, some of 
them of large calibre, and one reaching the weight of 
9200 Ibs. The ordnance remaining in the water for more 
than a century, is covered with rust, and has no legible 
marks te stamp it as belonging to Louis xv. Besides the 
cannon, a variety of shot of different sizes, iron knees, pieces 
of cable, rope-yarn, and mementos of the French defeat, of 
divers shapes, were also secured.—American Paper. 


THE RIVULET. 


Tars little rill, that from the springs 

Of yonder grove its current brings, 
Plays on the slope a while, and then 
Goes prattling into groves again, 

Oft to its warbling waters drew 

My little feet, when life was new. 

When woods in early green were dressed, 
And from the chambers of the west 

The warmer breezes, travelling out, 
Breathed the new scent of flowers about, 
My truant steps from home would stray, 
Upon its grassy side to play, 

List the brown thrasher’s vernal hymn, 
And crop the violet on its brim, 

With blooming cheek and open brow, 
As young and gay, sweet rill, as thou, 





And when the days of boyhood came, 
And I had grown in love with fame, 
Duly I sought thy banks, and tried 
My first rude numbers by thy side. 
Words cannot tell how bright and gay 
The scenes of life before me lay. 

‘Then glorious hopes, that now to speak 
Would bring the blood into my cheek, 
Passed o’er me; and I wrote, on high, 


A name I deemed should uever die. 


Years change thee not. Upon yon hill 
The tall old maples, verdant still, 
Yet tell, in grandeur of decay, 
How swift the years have passed away, 
Since first, a child, and half afraid, 
I wandered in the forest shade. 
Thou ever joyous rivulet, 
Dost dimple, leap, and prattle yet ; 
And sporting with the sands that pave 
The windings of thy silver wave, 
And dancing to thy own wild chime, 
Thou laughest at the lapse of time. 
The same sweet sounds are in my ear 
My early childhood loved to hear ; 
As pure thy limpid waters run, 
As bright they sparkle to the sun ; 
As fresh and thick the bending rank 
Of herbs that line thy oozy banks ; 
The violet there, in soft May dew, 
Comes up, as modest and as blue ; 
As green amid thy current’s stress, 
Floats the scarce-rooted watercress : 
And the brown ground-bird, in thy glen, 
Still chirps as merrily as then. 


Thou changest not—but I am changed, 
Since first thy pleasant banks I ranged ; 
And the grave stranger, come to see 
The play-place of his infancy, 

Has scarce a single trace of him 
Who sported once upon thy brim. 
The visions of my youth are past— 
Too bright, too beautiful to last. 
I’ve tried the world—it wears no more 
The colouring of romance it wore. 
Yet well has Nature kept the truth 
She promised to my earliest youth. 
The radiant beauty shed abroad 

On all the glorious works of God, 
Shows freshly, to my sobered eye, 
Each charm it wore in days gone by. 


A few brief years shall pass away, 
And I, all trembling, weak, and gray, 
Bowed to the earth, which waits to fold 
My ashes in the embracing meuld, 

(If haply the dark will of fate, 
Indulge my life so long a date,) 

May come for the last time to look 
Upon my childhood’s favourite brook. 
Then dimly on my eye shall gleam 
The sparkle of thy dancing stream ; 
And faintly on my ear shall fall 

‘Thy prattling current’s merry call ; 
Yet shalt thou flow as glad and bright 
As when thou met’st my infant sight. 


And I shall sleep—and on thy side, 
As ages after ages glide, 
Children their early sports shall try, 
And pass to hoary age and die. 
But thou, unchanged from year to year, 
Gaily shalt play and glitter here ; 
Amid young flowers and tender grass 
Thy endless infancy shalt pass ; 
And, singing down thy narrow glen, 
Shalt mock the fading race of men.—DRYANT. 


























